CHAPTER XVIII
THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

The story of the hundred pounds, coupled with the pat-
ronage of Lyttelton and the Duke of Bedford, led Sir
Walter Scott to say that "Tom Jones'' was greeted "with
unanimous acclamation." The assertion is quite untrue.
The novel evidently had a wide sale for those days; prob-
ably ten thousand or more copies were printed the first
year; everywhere it supplied among the upper and middle
classes a topic for conversation; but the public divided into
hostile camps on its merits. It was still almost as true as
in Pope's day that

Parties in Wit attend on those of State,
And public faction doubles private hate.

Fielding's praise of Lyttelton and the Duke of Bedford at
once drew the fire of the whole mob of writers employed
against the Ministry. Moreover, Eichardson three months
before had published the last volumes of "Clarissa Har-
lowe," with which "Tom Jones" came into rivalry. From
the first Eichardson and his coterie were very bitter against
Fielding, as if he had no business to enter the lists for
public favour at this time. As a result, we have few
unbiassed estimates of "Tom Jones" by Fielding's con-
temporaries; we have unmeasured praise from some of
Fielding7s friends, though fewer instances of it than one
would expect; we have unmeasured abuse from his enemies.
But outsiders, with here and there an exception, did not
quite understand Fielding's drift; they expected to find in

126eclared that gold
